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that will be found valuable for everyone concerned with the history of the 

modern period of philosophy. 

J. E. C. 
Cornell University. 

I. Eine Serienmethode fur Reaktionsversuche. NarzissAch. Untersuchungen 
z. Psych, und Phil., I, 5, pp. 1-44. 

II. Bemerhungen zur Untersuchung des Willens. Narziss Ach. Unters. z. 
Psych, u. Phil., I, 5, pp. 47-49. 

III. Forttaufende Arbeit und Willensbetatigung. Dr. Andreas Hillgruber. 
Unters. z. Psych, u. Phil., I, 6, pp. 1-50. 

IV. tiber Willenshemmung und Willensbahnung. Dr. Gustav Glassner. 
Unters. z. Psych, u. Phil., I, 7, pp. 1-143. 

I. This article is a very minute description with many diagrams of an ela- 
borate set of apparatus used for presenting without interruption in small, 
variable time-intervals a series of visual stimuli, and for accurately recording 
both the contents and the time of speech-reactions. For this purpose the 
author employs a combination of phonograph and dictaphone. He presents 
several pages of Tables showing the calculation of various mechanical factors 
of operation and their constant errors. In a final paragraph he discusses the 
theoretical significance of such an elaborate method for psychological purposes 
and points out that while in the early stages of psychological experimentation 
the question of technique was overemphasized and the importance of the 
instruction to the observer was neglected, in the present stage there is a strong 
tendency for the opposite error, which his method tries to counteract by com- 
bining delicacy of apparatus with due consideration of the nature of the in- 
struction (Aufgabe) and of course minute introspection. 

II. This is a short reply to some criticisms of Ach's book Uber den Willen- 
sakt und das Temperament, by O. Selz, in which Ach points out that he does 
not hold, as assumed by Selz, that any short or abbreviated act of will must 
contain all the factors which a complete or most energetic expression of will 
reveals. Other objections are refuted in Glassner's work (cf. IV). 

III. The problem of this investigation was the study of the relation of 
voluntary effort to continuous mental work. The general method was to 
present a senseless combination of consonants and vowels of the type "tudap," 
which the observer first had to read aloud and then to modify aloud by inter- 
changing the first and last consonants, thus reading "pudat." This was 
continued with many stimuli for ten minutes, once at a slow rate, once moder- 
ately fast, and once at a fast speed. The original reading and the identity of 
the three middle letters favor the perseverative tendency to repeat merely, 
which had to be overcome by an act of will or strong concentration of attention. 
The faster speeds increased the obstacle. The apparatus used was the one 
described by Ach in a previous article (cf. I). Four observers completed three 
series, one of each speed, on each of six successive days. The time of reading 
and of the reversed re-reading was measured and a record of errors in both 
was kept. 
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After eliminating the influence of fatigue and practice by proper fractiona- 
tion of the data, the following results seem to be of greatest significance: (1) 
The difficulty of a mental activity acts as a motive for a stronger exertion of 
will or concentration of attention, because with the fastest speed the shortest 
reaction-times were given, and the greater subjective difficulty seems to be 
indicated by a larger number of errors. The reviewer is not convinced that this 
"law of motivation" is established by the results, because the author has not 
shown that the gain in speed or the increase in quantity of work does more 
than offset the loss in accuracy or decrease in quality. (2) The process of 
habituation as revealed in these experiments shows itself more in the decrease 
of errors than in an increase of quantity, and occurs more strongly but also 
more slowly with the more difficult task than with the easier work. (3) Fatigue 
may be considered as a motive for greater exertion of voluntary effort, while 
practice or the resulting feeling of greater ease act frequently as a check, 
(4) The effect of practice shows itself in a decrease of errors and seems more 
noticeable with the harder task. (5) The consciousness of weakness in the 
choleric temperament leads to a greater exertion, while the sanguinic tempera- 
ment seems to work best under some external compulsion. The interpretation 
of many of the results seem to the reviewer somewhat strained. 

IV. This investigation, like the previous, was undertaken in Ach's laboratory 
at Konigsberg. The author proposes to make a detailed study of one or two 
factors of will which had been found as an incidental but important biproduct 
in some of Ach's previous work. The two factors are the inhibition and facili- 
tation of voluntary effort through the reproductive and the determining ten- 
dency. The method is in general the same as Ach's, but involved many 
refinements in the construction and arrangement of the nonsense-material. 
The procedure consists of two parts. In the first part series of nonsense-syl- 
lables constructed after special patterns are repeatedly presented and memorized 
aloud. The number of repetitions determines the strength of the associations 
formed between the members of each series and may be easily varied. In the 
second part some of these nonsense syllables are shown again among new 
syllables also constructed in determined ways, and in connection with this 
re-exposure certain formal mental activities are required of the observer. 
Sometimes he has to reproduce the former preceding or succeeding associated 
syllable, or he has to make a rhyme to the stimulus-syllable, or he has to inter- 
change its first and last letters. The nature of the reaction as well as its time 
are recorded. The relative strength of the determining and the reproductive 
tendency is measured by the difference between their average reaction-values 
and the number of errors. Many arrangements and precautions were made 
for the sake of eliminating certain disturbing factors and thus meeting a 
number of objections which Selz had raised to Ach's results. 

We can enumerate here only a few of the more general conclusions. 

1. The refinement of Ach's method verifies in many new ways and unequiv- 
ocally the previous evidence for the inhibitory and facilitative effects of 
reproductive and determining tendencies, establish certain laws for their 
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operation, and furnish a manifold measure of unconscious resistance and its 
conscious symptoms of inhibition. 

2. In an association of sufficient strength this resistance not only may, but 
must take place in a degree corresponding to the strength of the association. 

3. The relation between resistance and inhibition as measured by these 
results may be used as an index of the voluntary effort or intensity of the 
determining tendency, and thus enable one to compare different individuals 
with regard to their strength of will. 

4. An inhibition may be caused not only by a total mental complex, but also 
by its parts or constituents. The same holds true of facilitation. 

5. The results proved conclusively that Selz's objections were eliminated 
in the present investigation and had been of very little, if any, influence in the 
previous work. 

6. The pleasant feeling of greater ease is not a cause but a conscious symptom 
of subconscious facilitation which expresses itself quantitatively in quicker 
reaction-times and fewer errors. 

7. Inhibitions and facilitations may occur side by side and in their general 
effect either partially or totally neutralize each other. 

8. Ach's law that a determining tendency realizes itself the quicker and 
surer the more detailed it is, finds confirmation and is due in part to special 
facilitations, to determined apperceptions, and to adaptation {Einstellung) to 
certain secondary means. 

9. These conclusions may find practical application in teaching and in 
various aspects of daily life, as the author indicates in some detail. 

L. R. Geissler. 
University of Georgia. 

Die Seele des Menschen. Von J. Rehmke. 4. vollig umgearbeitete Auflage. 

Leipzig, Teubner, 1914. — pp. 109. 

The little book is the fourth edition of Rehmke's The Human Mind, well 
known to German students of philosophy. It is a short popularization of the 
ideas which the author develops at large in his General Philosophy (2d ed., 
1905). When Professor Sheldon reviewed Rehmke's Philosophy as Funda- 
mental Science in this Review (vol. XX, no. 6), the German philosopher was 
not yet acknowledged as he is now. Nobody in Germany can deal nowadays 
with psychological problems in a scientific way without previously squaring 
himself with Rehmke. 

From the numerous "Introductions to Psychology," Rehmke's book differs 
entirely. He is not satisfied by stating that we do not, and cannot possibly, 
know what 'soul' or 'mind' means, differing thus from Wundt, for example, 
who accordingly deals with the term 'mind' or 'soul' without actually making 
clear what he means by it. Rehmke starts by determining the exact meaning 
of the philosophical terms. In doing so, he shows how many philosophers 
came to false conclusions merely by not giving a concise meaning to the terms 
they used. By carefully analyzing the meaning of 'mind,' Rehmke finds that 



